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information on current issues are not to be 


“America Must Choose” 


A pamphlet bearing the above title, and written by 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, has just 
been issued by the Foreign Policy Association and the 
World Peace Foundation, as No. 3 of the World Affairs 
Pamphlets. Its theme is economic nationalism vs. world 
trade, with a “planned middle course” indicated. It pre- 
sents an explanation of the government’s policy with 
reference to agriculture. 


“Much as we all dislike them,” says Mr. Wallace, “the. 


new types of social control .. . are here to stay, and to 
grow on a world or national scale.” Internationalism in 
economics involves planning just as truly as does economic 
nationalism. “We cannot take the path of internationalism 
unless we stand ready to import nearly a billion dollars 
more goods than we did in 1929. What tariffs should we 
lower? What goods shall we import? Which goods? 
Tariff adjustments involve planning just as certainly as 
internal adjustments do.” Mr. Wallace owns a strong 
bias toward internationalism but calls for thorough, na- 
tion-wide consideration of the alternatives. The reason 
is clear: ‘We must not only find a new leadership, but 
a common will to support a planned and statesmanlike 
purpose.” 

Mr. Wallace sets out to tell us how we got this way. 

“The war rushed us out headlong to world markets. 
Fifty million acres of Europe, not counting Russia, were 
out of cultivation. Food prices rose. A new surge of 
pioneers strode forth upon those high and dusty plains, 
once called the Great American Desert, and found that 
they could grow wheat there. Throughout the country, 
sod was broken. Before the surge was over, we had put 
to the plow a vast new area. To replace the 50 million 
lost acres of Europe, America had added 40 million acres 
to its tilled domain and thrown its whole farm plant into 
high gear. 

“When the war ended, Europe no longer needed those 
extra 40 million hard-tilled acres of ours, or for only a 
little longer, at best. We did not realize it at the time 
or for some years thereafter; some of us shrink from the 
realization even now; but at least 40 million acres of 
land, scattered all over the country, became surplus acre- 
age very rapidly. We went on produciny for the world 
market just as if that market were still there. Worse than 
that, instead of putting fewer acres we actually put more 
acres into crops for export.” 

This is the background of the federal program of 
limited agricultural production. The administration is 
simply “conducting an orderly retreat from surplus acre- 
age.” The figures are enormous: ‘By the end of 1934 
we shall probably have taken 15 million acres out of 
cotton, 20 million acres out of corn, and about half a 


million acres out of tobacco. Add to that the 714 million 
acres that we used to sow to wheat and now shall not, and 
you get a total of 43 million acres which may be no longer 
planted to our major export crops. Forty-three million 
acres is nearly one-eighth of all the crop land now har- 
vested in the United States.” 

For the most part the burden of readjustment, if we 
pursue a nationalist economic policy, will fall, Mr. Wallace 
says, on agriculture. If we choose the internationalist 
alternative the major part of the burden of adjustment 
will fall “on factories rather than on farms.” 


Mr. Wallace views with great concern the extension 
of control: 


“In November of 1933 the President was urged by 
five governors of northwestern states to put into effect 
compulsory marketing control for every farm product of 
the country. I thought of the dairy situation and of 
farmers with hogs to sell, and I shuddered. I thought 
of the racketeering that would grow up at once if hogs 
were placed at $9 a hundred next week and different 
groups of farmers, aided by the racketeering elements of 
the city, began to fight as to whose hogs should get the 
preferred price. I thought of working out the price 
differentials for every town and city in the United States 
and of working our base and surplus plans week by 
week and month by month for each farmer in the United 
States. I thought of the way in which the dairy people 
heretofore have relied as far as possible on compulsory 
control of marketing without any thought of control of 
production, and what this situation has finally brought 
to them.” The administration turned down the proposal, 
yet the demand continues: “A surprising number of 
farmers,” says Mr. Wallace, “after a year of voluntary 
production control are writing me letters insisting that 
hereafter the cooperation of all farmers be compelled 
absolutely; and that every field, cotton-gin, cow and 
chicken be licensed ; and that the strictest sort of controls 
be applied to transportation and marketing. I believe 
they mean it, but I wonder very seriously whether they 
are ready for such measures, and if they really know 
what they are asking for.” 

Yet if we go “nationalist” we must be reconciled to 
permanent retirement of 40 to 100 million acres of crop 
land—the number depending on whether we take the good 
land or the bad. This may mean deliberate shifts in 
population. 

The desirable course is that of world trade. Left to 
free choice Mr. Wallace thinks the Russians “would have 
chosen to develop products more in line with their own 
national genius, and trade such products for our machines, 
rather ‘than to turn out toilsome imitations on their own 
soil.” We might “train American workmen for years 
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on end and equip them with the best Chinese devices, yet 
the best Chinese embroidery would still come from China.” 
The alternative to world trade will cost more than the 
economic price paid for it: ‘Even if the strictest nation- 
alist discipline reared for us here at home, exclusively, a 
towering physical standard of living, I would consider the 
spiritual price too high.” 

‘The roads to war and to peace are right before us: 

“If we insist upon selling without buying, we have 
to lend our surplus to foreign countries, and never take 
it back. It stays abroad. But we think we still own it, 
and that makes us figure out ways and means of keeping 
the investment safe. We must have some security that 
transcends the good faith of the borrower. There is no 
surer path to war. 


“The method of reciprocal trade, on the other hand, 
leads to peace. It makes no sales without providing 
opportunities for the buyers to pay the bill. Since the 
bill does not remain outstanding indefinitely, and does 
not have to be collected at the point of a gun, it makes 
new business easy to get and profitable.” 


Throughout Mr. Wallace’s thinking runs a thread of 
religious conviction and idealism: The machinery of the 
New Deal “will break down unless they are inspired by 
men who in their hearts catch a larger vision than the 
hard-driving profit motives of the past. Our people on 
the street and on the soil must change their attitude 
concerning the nature of man and the nature of human 
society. They must develop the capacity to envision a 
cooperative objective and be willing to pay the price to 
attain it. They must have the intelligence and the will 
power to turn down simple solutions appealing to the 
short-time selfish motives of a particular class... . 


“It is a belief often expressed nowadays that men are 
born greedy, with a strong self-seeking strain of mean- 
ness inherent in their makeup; and that you can’t change 
human nature. I cannot believe it... . 


“If we could rid the general mass of our people of 
that paralyzing fear which breeds and grows at a bare 
sustenance level of wages and prices, and which spreads 
in time to infect the whole of business and society, it 
is conceivable that we could proceed in time from an 
economy of denied plenty, with heaping surpluses next 
door to bitter hunger, to an economy of potential abun- 
dance developed to the uttermost and ungrudgingly 
shared.” 

In a climatic paragraph he says: “The religious key- 
note, the economic keynote, the scientific keynote of the 
new age must be the overwhelming realization that 
mankind now has such mental and spiritual powers and 
such control over nature that the doctrine of the struggle 
for existence is definitely outmoded and replaced by the 
higher law of cooperation. When cooperation becomes a 
living reality in the spiritual sense of the term, when 
we have defined certain broad objectives which we all 
want to attain, when we can feel the significance of the 
forces at work not merely in our own lives, not merely 
in our own class, not merely in our own nation, but in 
the world as a whole—then the vision of Isaiah and the 
insight of Christ will be on their way toward realization.” 

The future demands economic planning whichever 
course the nation takes, but Mr. Wallace believes that the 
alternative of world trade will require less “straight- 
jacketing” than a course of unrelieved nationalism: “Any 
formulation of international attitudes in this country is 
certain to come under heavy fire from special interests 
protected by tariffs. But I do not feel that the resulting 
struggle of wills will do as much violence to our democratic 


traditions as would a call, sustained by the government, 
for nationalism, to the hilt.” 

He wants to see a “middle-ground policy” worked out 
through a “campaign of reason.” The opposition will be 
keen but he is “convinced that the time has come for the 
great body of Americans to formulate a long-time trading 
program for this country which they are willing to stand 
behind, no matter how plausible the appeals of special 
pleaders.” 

The Austrian Situation 


Austria has been in a very difficult situation economi- 
cally ever since the World War. In 1931 the proposed 
customs union with Germany was prevented by the vig- 
orous opposition of the Allied countries since it was 
regarded as the first step toward political union (Ansch- 
luss). At that time both Germany and Austria renounced 
the project because of Allied pressure. Since Hitler’s 
accession to power Germany is, of course, much less 
responsive to the attitude of the League or of the Allied 
powers. The Nazi theory is that all Germans should be 
united in one great Germany. The union of Germany and 
Austria is, therefore, a very important part of the fulfill- 
ment of this doctrine. A Nazi movement has developed 
in Austria, which is, apparently, both financed and directed 
from Berlin. But a large section of Austrian opinion has 
been much less enthusiastic for Anschluss in recent months 
than it was three years ago. John Gunther, Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, writing in Foreign 
Affairs for January, 1934, says that this change of atti- 
tude is due to the “extraordinary campaign of terrorism 
and violence” which the Nazis have carried on against 
Austria. Other reasons are suggested in a comprehensive 
article in the Round Table (London) for December. 
Austrians are Roman Catholics and “can hardly feel at- 
tracted by the paganism of the German movement”; they 
have no particular enthusiasm for the present German 
“centralist and ‘totalitarian’ state’; Vienna would lose 
her significance as the capital of Austria and become 
“little more than an overgrown border town.” 

Dr. Dollfuss, who has been Chancellor of Austria since 
May, 1932, has headed a coalition government with his 
own party, the Christian Socialists, as the major factor, 
supported by the Heimwehr (the Austrian militia) and 
the Landbund. He has long been bitterly opposed to 
the Social Democrats, who were until the recent civil war 
the largest and best organized party in Austria. In March, 
1933, Parliament adjourned after a curious parliamentary 
squabble and has not met since then. Dr. Dollfuss gov- 
erned by emergency decrees until the formation of the 
new non-parliamentary government in September. Dr. 
Otto Bauer, leader of the Austrian Socialist Party, who 
escaped to Czechoslovakia after the fighting in Austria, 
declared to a newspaper correspondent that the Socialists 
had made “the very greatest efforts to come to an agree- 
ment with the government,” and had offered to accept 
government by decree if the Chancellor would agree to 
certain safeguards (New York Times, February 18, 
1934). 


During the spring and summer of 1933 the Nazis carried 
on a campaign against Austria which included, according 
to Mr. Gunther, “shootings, intimidations, assaults, bomb- 
ings, slanders and libels,” as well as dropping propaganda 
leaflets by airplanes and speeches broadcast from the 
radio stations in Munich and Berlin. Dr. Dollfuss carried 
on a counter-campaign by expelling from Austria several 
prominent German Nazis who were carrying on propa- 
ganda in Austria, by closing the Brown Houses (Nazi 
centers) in Austria, forbidding the Nazi uniform, sup- 
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pressing the Nazi newspapers, including those from Ger- 
many, arresting hundreds of Nazi agitators, and estab- 
lishing concentration camps for Nazi prisoners. In Sep- 
tember Great Britain, France, and Italy gave assent to the 
increase of the Austrian army to 30,000, the maximum 
strength permitted by the Treaty of Saint Germain, by 
raising an auxiliary force of 8,000 volunteers enlisted 
for a short time. 

About the same time Chancellor Dollfuss announced 
his plan for Staendische. This term, Mr. Gunther ex- 
plains, cannot be translated, but means something be- 
tween “corporative” and “guild.” The idea was taken 
from a papal encyclical, the Quadregesimo Anno of 1931 
in which “the Pope pleaded for the end of social strife 
and urged the adoption of a corporative organization of 
society as a cure for class war. Obviously it will follow 
closely Catholic principles and Italian Fascism; but it is 
not identical with the Mussolini system.” 

The details of the plan have not been made public 
but, again quoting Mr. Gunther, “it appears that indus- 
tries, trades, and professions will be required to organ- 
ize themselves on a guild basis. Employers and em- 
ployes alike are to join the guilds. Each guild will 
have representation in a corporative chamber, the 
Staendehaus. Members will not be elected by general 
franchise but appointed by the local guild units. Class 
organizations, like the trade unions and federations of 
industry, if not actually dissolved, will be stripped of 
power.” The government will have four chambers: the 
Staendehaus; the Volkshaus the members of which will 
“probably be elected on modified party lines”; the Bund- 
esrat, the present upper house, which will represent the 
federal provinces, but will be a much smaller organization ; 
and a council of state of about 20 members, “apparently 
to be chosen by the President of the Republic, to represent 
expert opinion in finance, agriculture and industry.’ 

At this time there was conflict within the Austrian 
Cabinet between the sympathizers of the Nazis and their 
opponents, and, outside the Cabinet, between the Heim- 
wehr which demanded a non-German fascism and the 
Socialists who still wanted Parliamentary government. 
On September 21 a new non-party, non-parliamentary 
government was formed in which Chancellor Dollfuss 
holds four portfolios. He thus became practically dictator 
for Austria. When the announcement was made, however, 
he insisted that it was in no way a dictatorship but 
“merely a step toward” the corporative state. 

The confusion continued. In December the Austrian 
Catholic Bishops issued a pastoral letter (printed in part 
in the daily press for December 23) urging the Austrian 
people to “stand firmly behind the Dollfuss government 
and the Catholic Church in order to prevent a situation 
similar to that now obtaining in Germany as regards the 
church and its clergy... . 

“The concordat recently concluded between the Holy See 
and Germany does not mean that the Catholic Church 
approves of the religious errors of Nazism... . 

“The Catholic Church has never agreed with the three 
fundamental errors of Nazism, which are first, race mad- 
ness; second, violent anti-Semitism, and third, extreme 
nationalism.” 

During January Nazi violence in Austria increased. 
One section of the Heimwehr is friendly toward the Nazis 
while the rest is strongly Fascist, but not Nazi. On 
January 16, the Austrian Foreign Office sent a sharp 
protest to the German government threatening to appeal 
to the League of Nations “if the terroristic campaign 
carried on by the Austrian Nazis and supported by Ger- 
man explosives and propaganda material is not stopped 
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immediately.” They also complained about the massing 
of Austrian Nazi emigrés near the Austrian border al- 
though the German government had promised to dissolve 
this camp. An official summary of the reply of the 
German government, published in the daily press of Feb- 
ruary 3, stated that although the German government 
could not be indifferent “toward a governmental system 
that outlaws and suppresses everything that animates the 
German people with fresh courage,” the German govern- 
ment has “most meticulously refrained from mixing in 
domestic political conditions in Austria.” Germany has 
“repeatedly declared that any forcible intervention or any 
violation of treaty obligations was far from its thought.” 
It therefore expressed “great astonishment” that it should 
be suspected of threatening Austria’s independence. It 
insisted that Austrian emigrés have been moved to “points 
considerably distant from the Austrian frontier’; that 
while there might have been “single instances of smug- 
gling explosives,” it had not been carried on by German 
officials or party members; that the radio programs to 
which the Austrian government had objected “are ad- 
dressed to German nationals and are designed to inform 
them of developments in Austria.” 

On February 5 the Austrian Cabinet empowered Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss to ask help from the League. Certainly 
neither the League nor any of the European governments 
want to see Austria go Nazi. If the Austrian Nazis should 
get control of the country, there would then be practically 
a union of Austria and Germany. No formal political 
action would be necessary. Austria would simply be 
governed by Austrians working in close cooperation with 
the German leaders. The result would be Anschluss in 
fact, although it would not bear the name. It would also 
facilitate the spread of National Socialism among the large 
German minorities of Czechoslovakia, and the other coun- 
tries of Central Europe. Italy has been friendly to 
Germany, as long as Austria existed as a buffer state 
between the two countries. But a Nazi Austria would 
mean that Germany would practically extend from the 
North Sea to the northermost boundaries of Italy at the 
Brenner Pass. Since the southern Tyrol, which was 
awarded to Italy after the War, is inhabited by Germans 
who have never been really contented under Italian rule, 
the attitude of Italy toward a Nazi regime in Austria is 
patent. On February 17, France, Italy and Great Britain 
issued a joint statement declaring that: 

“The conversations which have taken place between the 
three governments . . . have shown they take a common 
view as to the necessity of maintaining Austria’s inde- 
pendence and integrity in accordance with the relevant 
treaties.” 

It is a question, however, how much the powers can do. 
The serious political crisis which France is undergoing 
means that French attention is concentrated on domestic 
affairs, and the government cannot take much initiative in 
foreign affairs. Great Britain is trying to bring Germany 
back into the disarmament negotiations and would prob- 
ably hesitate to do anything which would really antagonize 
the Hitler government. If the Austrian Nazis get control 
of the country and do not go to the point of formal union 
with Germany, there would be no legal argument for 
interference. 

On February 8, Vice Chancellor Emil Fey, during 
Chancellor Dollfuss’s absence from the country, announced 
that “an unprecedented criminal plot of Bolshevist and 
Marxist elements” had been discovered. On February 12, 
the Socialist headquarters at Linz were raided by the 
police and the Heimwehr. A general strike was called, to 
which the government retaliated by “outlawing the Socialist 
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Party, declaring martial law and ordering any citizen 
found in possession of fire-arms . .. shot to death at once” 
(New York Yimes, February 13). Dispatches to the 
Times also indicate that the Socialists had carefully plan- 
ned for a struggle and had stocked the famous working 
men’s houses with munitions. These statements cannot 
now be verified. Hundreds were killed in the fighting 
which followed. The Socialist organizations have been 
destroyed. A few of the leaders escaped to Czechoslovakia, 
but many were executed under the martial law which was 
in force until February 21. 

The Foreign Policy Bulletin for February 16 points 
out that as recently as February 9 the Christian Social 
Party, Dollfuss’s own party, “moved to join forces with 
the Socialists to prevent Austria from going fascist.” 
The Bulletin concludes that “Dollfuss has capitulated to 
the Heimwehr, hoping thereby to win Italy’s support at 
Geneva when the Austrian appeal to the League is dis- 
cussed. It is apparent that Italian aid for Austria was at 
least partially dependent on Dollfuss’s acceptance of the 
Heimwehr demands, for Prince Starhemberg, its leader, 
is reported to be in close contact with Mussolini. Further- 
more, the Radical Socialist government in France which 
had restrained Dollfuss from taking action against the 
Austrian Socialists, has been replaced by a government of 
national union which is little concerned with the fate of 
Social Democracy in Austria.” 

The Nazi campaign in Austria was renewed on February 
17. The newspapers report that many Socialists are join- 
ing the Nazis as a means of revenge. On February 19, 
according to the daily press, an ultimatum was broadcast 
from Munich by Habicht, “titular inspector-general of 
the German Nazi forces in Austria” in which the Nazis 
offered the Austrian government an eight day armistice 
during which party members would be forbidden to 
attack it in any way. This, it was explained, was to give 
the Austrian government an opportunity to answer the 
question: “Will the Austrian government . . . continue 
the policy pursued hitherto, or is it prepared to have Aus- 
tria come together with the National Socialist movement 
in order to prepare for a happier future?” If the gov- 
ernment does not accept the conditions laid down, or 
makes no definite reply, “the fight will be resumed with 
all vigor on February 28.” A wireless message from 
Berlin to the New York Times of the same date indicates 
that the Nazi government was “discomfited” by the idea 
of having orders issued from Germany to the Austrian 
Nazis since the latter have always been described as inde- 
pendent by the German leaders. Newspaper reports on 
February 24 say that the lull in the Nazi campaign after 
this broadcast “seems to show” that Herr Habicht really 
is in command of the Austrian agitation. It is also re- 
ported that Fascist Italy is pleased at the suppression of 
the Social Democrats, and has been giving aid in dealing 
with the Nazis. Trieste has been for some time a center 
for aid to the agitation in Austria. The Nazi organization 
in Trieste has been dissolved and a number of its members 
arrested, since bombs, arms and printed propaganda di- 
rected against the Austrian government were seized in 
Trieste on February 19. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History. February, 1934 

Ostrolenk, Bernard. “The Battle for an Honest Dollar”—The 
“struggle over monetary policy” is fundamentally a conflict between 
the wealthy class and the debtor class. The depreciation of the 
currency on foreign exchanges, the method used so far in the 
United States, has tended to raise and stabilize prices wherever it 


has been tried; the use of fiat money has “uniformly been disas- 
trous.” At the end of 1933 the dollar had “depreciated 39 per cent; 
wholesale prices advanced 20 per cent and industrial activity was 
higher by 19 per cent.” 


Gruening, Ernest. ‘“Pan-Americanism Reborn.”—The results. 
of the Montevideo Conference were impressive. “It endowed Pan- 
Americanism with new life. It established friendship for the 
United States and faith in its purposes on a plane higher than 
ever before. It paved the way for substantial progress among the 
peoples of the Americas in every activity in which they have a 
common interest.” 


Aldis, Graham. “Real Estate and Taxes.”—The highly specu- 
lative development of urban real estate in many communities and 
the cost of providing public services for over-developed areas raise 
many serious problems. Urban economics and politics will cer- 
tainly “become increasingly complex and demand more skilful 
management than ever before.” 


Harper’s Magazine. February, 1934. 


Soule, George. “A New Internationalism.’—Mr. Soule points 
out that “the economic doctrine now called internationalism is 
nothing less than laissez-faire, applied on a world-wide scale.” Its 
aims are good, but “these aims cannot be achieved in the modern 
world by the free interplay of profit-seeking business.” Rather, 
he says, “begin with national planning and you are sure to end 
with international planning.” 


Powell, Webster, and Cutler, Addison T. “Tightening the Cotton 
Belt."—The head of Farm Research, Inc., in Washington, D. C., 
and a Columbia professor of economics report the predicament of 
the poor share-cropper in the South. His bonus for plowing under 
cotton has been largely diverted to the “boss man.” Beneath 
“sullen acquiescence” a growing resentment evidences itself in 
semi-secret organization and the stirrings of revolt. 


Survey Graphic. February, 1934. 


Ickes, Harold L., Secretary of the Interior. “Saving the Good 
Earth.”—The Mississippi Valley Committee, under the Public 
Works Administration, has two tasks: “to review all projects for 
immediate execution in the Mississippi Valley under the PWA; 
second, . . . to draft a plan for the Mississippi Valley.” The 
essentials of this plan are “the conservation, use and control of 
water, and, inevitably linked with this, the conservation and wise 
use of the soil.” The committee divides these problems into six 
parts “erosion, forestation, flood control, agriculture, navigation 
and power.” 


The Forum. February, 1934. 


Dowling, Eddie. “Radio Needs A Revolution.’—Because radio. 
“partakes very distinctly of the nature of journalism” Mr. Dowling 
rejects the proposal for governmental control. He would break 
the “monopoly” by establishing “instead of three principal net- 
works, six or more,” and “organizing regional chains of broad- 
casting stations, grouping high-powered outlets and low-powered 
separately.” 


Foreign Affairs, January, 1934. 


Duggan, Stephen P. “Latin America, the League, and the 
United States."—Since Latin American countries are unwilling 
to accept the leadership of the United States in international 
affairs and since they are losing faith in the ability of the 
League to settle international disputes “the South American 
states are now looking to themselves for the settlement of their 
continents problems.” If the United States would agree to a 
multilateral interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine and would 
declare its readiness to renounce the Platt Amendment, Latin, 
America would be much more friendly to the United States. 


(Printed in U.S. A.) 
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